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Truth severe, by fiction drest.—Gray. 


THE GENEROUS SEAMAN. 


Groner Cornish, a native of London, 
was brought up tothe sea. After making 
several voyages to the East Indies in the 
capacity of mate, he obtained the eommand 
of a ship in the country trade there, and 
passed many years of his life in sailing from 
one port to another of the company’s diffe- 
rent settlements, and residing at intervals on 
shore with the superintendant of their com- 
mercial concerns. Having by these means 
acquired a moderate fortune, and being 
now beyond the meridian of life, he felt a 
strong desire of returning to his native 
country, and seeing his family and friends, 
concerning whom he had received no tidings 
for a long period. He realised his property, 
settled his affairs, and taking his passage for 
England, arrived in the Downs after an ab- 
sence of sixteen years. 

He immediately repaired to London, and 
went to the house of an only brother, whom 
he had left possessed of a genteel place in a 
priblic office. He found that his brother 
was dead and the family broken up; and he 
was directed to the house of one of his 





nieces, who had married and settled at a: 


small distance from the town. On making 
himself known, he was received with great 
respect and affection by the married niece, 
and a single sister who resided with her: to 
which good reception, the idea of his bring- 
ing back with him a large fortune did not a 
little contribute. They pressed him in the 
most urgent manner to take up his abode 
there, and omitted nothing that could testify 
their dutiful regard to so near a relation. 
On his part, he was sincerely glad to see 
them, and presented them with some valua- 
ble Indian commodities, which he had 
brought with him. They soon began a con- 
versation concerning the family events that 
had taken place during his long absence. 
Mutual condolences passed on the death of 





=. 


the father; the mother had been dead long 
before. The captain, in the warmth of his 
heart, declared his intentions of befriending 
the survivors of the family, and his wishes of 
seeing the second sister as comfortably set- 
tled in the world as the first seemed to be. 


‘** But,” said he, “are you two the only 
ones left? What is become of my little 
smiling play-fellow, Amelia? I remember 
her as if it were yesterday, coming behind 
my chair, giving me a sly pull, and then 
running away that I might not follow her 
for a kiss ; I should be sorry if any thing had 
happened to her.” ‘ Alas, sir,” said the 
eldest niece, ‘** she las been the cause of an 
infinite deal of trouble to her friends! She 
was always a giddy girl, and her misconduct 
has proved her ruin. It would be happy if 
we ‘could all forget her.~—‘ What, then,” 
said the uncle, “‘ has she dishonored herself ? 
Poor creature!” ‘*] cannot say,” replied 
the niece, *‘that she has done so, in the 
worst sense of the word: but she has dis- 
graced herself and her family by a. hasty, 
foolish match with one beneath her, and if 
has ended as might have been expected, in 
poverty and wretchedness.” ‘I am glad,” 
returned the captain, “ that it is no worse ; 
for though I much disapprove of improper 
matches, yet young girls may fall into grea- 
ter evils, and where there is no crime, there 
can be no irreparable disgrace. But who 
was the man; what did my brother say to 
it?? «Why, sir, I cannot say but that it 
was partly my father’s fault, for he took a 
sort of liking to the young man, who was a 
drawing-master employed in the family, and 
would not forbid him the house after we had 
informed him of the danger of an attach- 
ment between Amelia and him. So, when it 
was too late, he fell into a violent passion 
about it, which had no other effect than to 
drive the girl directly iuto her lover’s arms. 
They married, and soon fell into difficulties. 
My father, of course, would do nothing f. 
them, and when he died he not only dr....- 
herited her, but made us promise no ionger 
to consider her as a sister.” ‘‘ And did you 
make that promise ?” said the captain, in a 
tone of surprise and displeasure. We 
could not disobey our parent,” said the eldest 





sister, ** but we have several times sent her 
relief in her necessities, though it was impro- 
per for us to see her.” ‘* And pray what 
became of her at last—where is she now ?” 
** Really she and her husband have shifted 
their lodgings so often, that it is sometime 
since we heard any thing about them.” 
** Sometime—how long?” ‘ Perhaps half a 
year or more.”—“‘ Poor outcast,” cried the 
captain, in a sort of half muttered voice, ‘I 
have made no promise to renounce thee.” 
** Be pleased, madam,” addressing himself 
gravely to the married niece, * to favour me 
with the last direction you had to this unfor- 
tunate sister?” She blushed, and looked 
confused, and at length, after a good deal of 
searching, presented il to her uacle. 
my dear sir,” said she, ** you will not think 
of leaving us to-day. My servant shall 


make all the inquiries you choose, and save | 


you the trouble; and to-morrow you can ride | 
to town, and do as you think proper.” 
** My good niece,” said the captain, “1 am 
but an indifferent sleeper, and | am afraid 
things would run into my head and ki »p me 
awake. Besides I] am naturally impatient, 
and love to do my business myself—you will | 
excuse me.” Sosaying, he took up his hat, 
and without much ceremony went out of the | 


house, and tovk the road to town on foot, ' plied. 


leaving his two nieces somewhat discon- | 
certed. 

When he arrived, he went without delay | 
to the place mentioned, which was a by- | 
street in the neighbourhood of Soho. The 
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wards the woman. 





taken up with my own concerns; but I be- 
lieve I have a note of the lodging he ther 
occupied—here it is.” The captain took it, 
and turning on his heel withdrew in silence. 
He posted to the place, bat there too had 
the mortification of learning that he was too 
late. The people, however, told him he 
might find the family in a neighbouring 
alley, at a lodgirg up three pair of stairs. 
The captain’s heart sunk within him; how- 
ever. taking a boy asa guide, he proceeded 
immediately to the spot. On going up the 
narrow creaking stair-case, he met a man 
coming down with a bed on his shoulders. 
At the top of the landing steod another with 
a bundle of blankets and sheets. A woman 
with a child in her arms, was expostulating 
with him, and be heard her exclaim, ‘ Cruel 
not to leave me one bed for myself and my 
poor children.” ‘ Stop!” cried the captain; 
“set down these things.” The map hesi- 
tated. The captain renewed his command 
Ina peremptory tone; and then advanced to- 
T hey looked earnestly 
at each other. Through her pale and ema- 
cialed features. he saw something of his lit- 
tle smiler; and at length, in a taimt tone of 
| voice, he addressed her: * Are you Amelia 
Cornish?” ‘That was my name.” she re- 
‘*T am your uucle,” cried he, clasp- 
ing her in his arms, and sobbing as if his 
\heart would break.” ‘ My uncle!” ex- 
‘claimed she, and fainted. He was just able, 
| to set her down on the only remaining chair, - 
jand take her child from her. Two other 





people who kept the lodgings informed him, i children came running up, and began to 


that the persons he inquired after had left 
them several months, and they did not know 
what had become of them. This threw the 
captain into great perplexity, but while he 
was considering what he should do next, the 
woman of the house recollected that Mr. 
Bland (that was the drawing-master’s name) 
had been employed at a certain school, 
where information a@ out him might possibly 
be obtained. Captain Cornish hastened to 


the place, and was informed by the master | 


of the school that such a man, indeed, had 
been employed there, but had ceased to at- | 
tend for some time past. ‘ He was a verv 
well behaved industrious young man,” added | 
the master, “‘ but in distressed circum- 
stances, which prevented him from making 
that genteel appearance which we expect 
from all who attend our school; so I was 
obliged to dismiss him. It was a great 
force on my feelings, { assure you, sir, so to 
do, but you know the thing could not be 
helped.” The captain eyed him with indig- 
nant contempt ; and said “I suppose then, 
sir, your feelings never suffered you to in- 
quire where this poor creature lived, or 
what became of himafterwards?” ‘“ As to 
that,” replied the master, “‘ every one knows 
his own business best, and my time is fally 





“scream with terror. Amelia recovered her- 
self. ‘Oh, sir, what a situation you see 
me in!” ‘A poor situation, indeed,” said 
he, *‘ poor forsaken creature! but you have 
one friend left.” 

He then asked what had become of her 
‘husband. She told him, that having fatigued 
|himself with walking every day to a great 
| distance for a little employment, that scarce- 
|ly afforded them bread, he had fallen ill, and 
was now in the hospital, and that after being 
| obliged to sell most of their little furniture 
/and clothes for present subsistence, their 
landlord had seized their only remaining bed 
for some arrears of rent. The captain im- 
mediately discharged the debt, and causing 
the bed to be brought up again, dismissed 
the men. He then entered into conversa- 
tion with his niece about the events that had 
befallen her. ‘* Alas, sir,” said she, ‘‘ I am 
sensible I was greatly to blame in disobeying 
my father, and leaving his roof as I did; but 
perhaps something might be alleged in my 
excuse ; at least years of calamity and dis- 
tress may be an expiation. As to my hus- 
band, he has never given me the least cause 
of complaint; he has ever been kind and 
good, and what we have suffered has been 
through misfortune, and not fault. To be 

















sure, when we married we did not consider 
how a family was to be maintained. His 
was a poor employment, and sickness and 
other accidents soon brought us to a state 
of poverty, from which we could not retrieve 
ourselves. He, poor man, was never idle 
when he could help it, and denied himself 
every indulgence in order to provide for the 
wants of me and his children. I did my 
part too as well as I was able. But my fa- 
ther’s unrelenting severity made me quite 
heart broken ; and though my sisters two or 
three times gave us a little relief in our 
pressing necessities; for nothing else could 
have made me ask it in the manner I did; 


yet they would never permit me to see | 


and for some time past have entirely aban- 
doned us. 1! thought Heaven had abandon- 


ed us too. The hour of extremest distress | 


was come, but you have been sent for our 
comfort.”—-“* And your comfort, please God, 
I will be,” cried the captain, with energy. 
‘** You are my own dear child, and your lit- 
tle ones shall be mine too. 
tears; better days, I hope, are approach- 
ing.” 

Evening was now coming on, and it was 
too late to think of changing lodgings. ‘The 
captain procured a neighbour to go out for 
some provisions and other necessaries, and 
then took his leave, with a promise of being 
with his niece early next morning. 
as he proposed to pay a visit to her husband, 
she was far from wishing to detain him any 
Jonger. He went directly to the hospital, 
and having got access to the apothecary, 
begged to be informed on the real state of | 
his patient Bland. The apothecary told 
him that he laboured under a slow fever, at- 
tended with extreme dejection of spirits, 
but that there were no signs of urgent dan- 
ger. ‘If you will allow me to see him,” 
said the captain, ‘‘I believe I shall be able 
to administer a cordial more effectual, per- 
haps, than all your medicines.” He was 
shewn up to the ward where the poor man 
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Dry up your| 


| ther great coat and bonnet; 





Jay, and seated by his bed-side. ‘“ Mr. 
Biand,” said he, “I am a stranger to you, 
but I come to bring you some news of your 
family.” 

The sick man roused himself as from a 
stupor, and fixed his eyes in silence on the 
captain. He proceeded:—* perhaps you 
may have heard of an uncle that your wife 
had in the East Indies; he is come home— 
and—and—I am he.” On this he eagerly 
stretched out his hand, and taking that of 
Bland, which was thrust out of the bed- 
clothes to meet it, gave it a cordial shake. 
The sick man’s eyes glistened; he grasped 
the captain’s hand with his remaining 
strength, and drawing it to his mouth, kissed 
it with fervour. All he could say was “‘ God 
bless you!—be kind to poor Amelia.” “I 





will—TI will,” cried the captain, “ I will be a 





father to you all; cheer up, keep up your 
spirits, all will be well.” He then, with a 
kind look, and another shake of the hand, 
wished a good night, and left the poor man 
lightened at once of half his disease. 

The captain went home to the coffee-house. 
where he lodged, got a light supper and 
went early to bed. After meditating some 
time with heartfelt satisfaction on the work 
of the day, he fell into a deep sleep, which 
lasted till daybreak. The next morning 
early, be rose and sallied forth in search of 
furnished lodgings. Afier some inquiry, he 
met a commodious set in a pleasant, airy 
situation, for which he agreed. He then 
drove to Amelia, and found her and her 


‘children neat and clean, and as well dressed 


as her poor wardrobe would admit. He 
embraced them with the utmost affection, 
and rejoiced Amelia’s heart with a favoura- 
ble account of her husband. He then told 
them to prepare for a ride with him. The 
children were overjoyed with the proposal, 
and they accompanied him down to the 
coach in high spirits. Amelia scarcely 
knew what to think or expect. They drove 
first to a warehouse for ready. made linen, 
where the captain made Amelia furnish her- 
self with every thing necessary for the use 
of the children and herself, not forgetting 
some shirts for her husband. Thence they 


Indeed, | went to a clothes-shop, where the little~boy 


was supplied with a jacket and trowsers, a 
hat, and a great coat, and the girl with ano- 
both were 
made as happy as happy could be. They 
were next all furnished with new shoes, 
|In short, they had not proceeded far before 
the mother and three children were all in 
new complete habiliments, decent but not 
fine ; while the old ones were all tied up in a 
bundle, and destined for some family still 
poorer than they had been. 

The captain then d: ove to the lodgings he 


| had taken, and which se had directed to be 


put in thorough order. He led Amelia up 
stairs, who knew not whither she was going. 


He brought her into a handsome parlour, 


‘and seated her in a chair. This, my 
dear,” said he, “‘ is your house; I hope you 
will let me now and then come and see you 
in it.” Amelia turned pale and could not 
speak. At length a flood of tears came to 
her relief, and she suddenly threw herself at 
her uncle’s feet, and poured out thanks and 
blessings in a broken voice. He raised her, 
and kindly kissing her and her children, 
slipt a purse of gold into her hand. 

He next went to the hospital, and found 
Mr. Bland sitting up in bed, and taking 
some food with apparent pleasure. He sat 
down by him. ‘God bless you, sir,” said 
Bland, “I see now it is a reality and not a 
dream. Your figure has been haunting me 
all night, and I have scarcely been able te 
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satisfy myself, whether { have really seen 
and spoken to you, or whether it was a fit 
of delirium. Yet my spirits have been 
lightened, and I have now been eating with 
a relish I have not done for many days past. 
But may I ask how is Amelia and the little 
ones?” ‘They are well and happy, my 
good friend,” said the captain, “‘ and I 

you will soon be along with them.” The 
apothecary came up and felt his patient’s 
pulse. ‘You are a lucky doctor indeed, 
sir,” said he to captain Cornish ; “ you have 
cured the poor man of his fever, His pulse 
is as calm as my own.” The captain con- 
sulted him about the safety of removing 
him; and the apothecary thought there 
would be no hazard in doing it that very day. 
The captain waited the arrival of the physi- 
cian, who confirmed the same opinion. A 
sedan chair was procured, and full directions 
heing obtained for the future treatment, 
with the pbysician’s promise to look after 
him, the captain walked before the chair to 
the new lodgings. On the knock at the 
door, Amelia looked out of the window, and 
seeing the chair, ran down and met her uncle 
and husband in the passage. The poor man, 
not knowing where he was, and gazing 
wildly around him, was carried up stairs and 
placed on a good bed, while his wife and 
children assembled around it. 

By Amelia’s constant attention, assisted 
by proper help, Mr. Bland shortly recover- 
ed; the whole family lost their sickly ema- 
ciated 2ppearance, and became healthy and 
happy. The kind uncle was never long ab- 
sent from them, and was always received 
with looks of pleasure and gratitude, which 
penetrated his very soul. He obtained for 
Mr. Bland a good situation in the exercise 
of his profession, and took Amelia and the 
children under his special care. As to his 
other nieces, though he did not entirely 
break off his connexion with them, but on 
the contrary, shewed them occasional marks 
of the kindness of a relation, yet he could 
never look on them with true cordiality. 
And as they had so well kept their promise 
with their father, of never treating Amelia 
as a sister while in her afflicted state, he 
took care not to tempt them to break it, 
now she was favoured with a prosperous 
condition.. 


THE BLASTED TREE. 


** T mark’d the broad and blasted oak, 
Scorch’d by the lightning’s livid glare ; 

Hollow its stem from branch to root. 
And ail its shrivell’d arms were bare.” 

It was a piercing night in mid-winter, 
and along the rounded hills towards the 
Clifton meadows, below Aylesbury, the 
moonlight sparkled on the bright and thick- 

ly crusted snows with peculiar splendour. 
Pes off, the faint but perpetual roar of the 





icy river was heard, and the dark forests 
beyond it were dimly seen in the distance, 
like a heavy cloud in the western horizon. 
The intermediate country presented only a 
few solitary trees, and, save that here and 
there a rugged group of overgrown shrub- 
bery was seen above the snow, one wide and 
vast uncultivated waste appeared. It was a 
night in which the fancy of an honest Ger- 
man could not fail te conjure up a thousand 
phantoms; his shrieking ghosts cried from 
the crevices of every sapless tree; his 
witches rode on the pale moonlight moon- 
beams, in the distant and scarcely percepti- 
ble mist that spread a thin veil over the 
beautiful stars ; and the wandering spirits of 
departed friends peeped like premature re- 
surrectionists from behind every thicket. 

The hour of eleven had drawn nigh, and 
the watchful family that inhabited the crazy 
cabin on the borders of this barren country, 
had extinguished their blazing pine lights, 
buried up their fires, and sprinkled over the 
smoking ashes the spoonful of salt, the magic 
virtues of which dispersed the ghostly train, 
and ensured them a peaceful rest ; when two 
travellers passed along the broken road that 
leads from the village towards the ford above 
the falls. One bore the appearance of an 
old man, infirm with age; his broad-brimmed 
hat hid his face, but some thin gray locks 
waved around his shoulders, and he leaned. 
forward on his jaded horse like one suffering 
with fatigue or decrepitude; behind him 
was the appendage of a stranger, a large, 
black portmanteau, which swelled with the 
treasure it contained. The other was aa 
athletic young man, whom the good people 
distinguished to be a hardy woodman, who 
sometimes acted as guide to {ravellers, and 
sometimes, for he had some science, run out. 
patented lands, and was, withal, better ac- 
quainted with the country than any man in 
it. He led the old man’s horse sometimes, 
and sometimes ran before to break the road. 

The cottagers thought they discovered 
traits of mystery in this; and as every thing 
that partook of mystery boded mischief ac- 
cording to their conceptions, they followed 
the midnight travellers across the barrens 
with their eyes, until they disappeared, and 
then lay several anxious hours dreaming of 
murder, and robbery, and blood. More 
than once they thought they heard the 
piercing cry of despair, mingled with the 
roar of the waterfall; and more than once 
discovered symptoms in the dusky room that 
spoke of death without. 

But the woodman was in the village before 
sunrise ; he re that he had put the 
stranger safely across the ford, and left him 
to pursue his journey. Suspicion was hush- 
ed for the moment, for the character of the 
young man was good: the traveller was 
known to have possessed money, but he had 
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veen called down the river on business of 
such urgent importance, that it was neces- 
sary for him to reach the lower ford that 
night, and he had with difficulty prevailed 
on Hurlbut to accompany him to the wes- 
tern road. Who the stranger was, none 
knew, and thus far all was fair. But he 
never reached the ford, and no trace was 
heard of him from that night. Suspicion 
was once more awakened, and Hurlbut 
maintained, when questioned on the subject, 
a guarded and scornful silence. The for- 
tune-tellers were consulted, and they ana- 
thematized the woodman. Signs were at- 
tended to with all the formality of judicial 
inquiry, and even these condemned the un- 
fortunate young man. 

When spring came, it was discovered that 
a large oak tree, celebrated for its age and 
majesty, did not put forth a leaf. It grew 
mear a by-road which led to the river be- 
Jow the fall; and as no other cause could be 
assigned for its blighted appearance, it was 
attributed to one which now met the popu- 
lar suspicion among the Germans. They 
called it the blasted tree; and located the 
place where the stranger’s blood was shed 
beneath its branches. Withered by the hot 
breath of murder, they declared it should 
bloom again whenever the murderer should 
be brought to justice, and his blood sprinkled 
on its dry roots. 

_ Five years passed away, and old impres- 
sions and vague suspicions grew stronger as 
years departed; Hurlbut was now surround- 
ed by a young and dependant family ; but 
superstition had fixed an indelible mark on 
his character, and he was followed by the 
eye of jealousy, which watched his actions, 
his countenance, and his words, while it 
shunned his association. The man became 
restless and unhappy ; he felt sensibly the 
weight of a sullied reputation, and though 
he had disregarded it for many years, he be- 
gan to sink under its influence into morose- 
ness and disquietude. . 

About this time, some huntsmen in the 
— of game which had sheltered in the 
lasted tree, cyt it down, and, lo! from the 
old trunk fell the withered bones of a human 
being ; they were examined by an anatomist, 
and declared to be the perfect parts of the 
skeleton of a man, whom they judged might 
have been deposited there four or five years 
- An opening in the trunk, some dis- 
tance from the ground, confirmed the proba- 
bility of the story. ‘The German, and their 
neighbours caught it up eagerly, and the 
fate of the unfortunate woodman seemed 
fixed. He'fled the storm he saw gathering, 
but in a month returned and surrendered 
himself up for trial. ; 
The excitement of the populace ran high; 
and as the day fixed for his trial drew near, 
the hopes of his acquittal vanished. The 


mass of the people were sure of his “guilt, 
and they collected the evidence against him 
with an activity and zeal which savoured ra- 
ther of the spirit of bitter persécution, than 
of a love of justice. I leave the reader to 
imagine for himself the feelings of a ten- 
der wife, and six destitute little children, as 
they looked forward through the gathering 
cloud to the day that was to fix his destiny, 
while I hasten to the crowded court-room, 
and the solemn arraignment of the husband 
and father for the crime of murder. 

The prisoner stood pale and dejected but 
silent and resigned, at the bar, and answer- 
ed with a calm and steady voice, ‘ Not 
Guilty,” to the charge. He was asked if he 
had counsel; he answered in the negative, 
and requested that assistance might be as- 
signed him. The judge cast his eyes around 
the court, as if carelessly in search of some 
one, on whom to lay what, as his manner 
seemed to indicate, he thought a hopeless 
task, when an old gentleman, whose pre- 
sence amid the throng had not been noticed, 
rose and introduced himself as Mr. » an 
eminent lawyer of the city. The court 
bowed respectfully, and a look of astonish- 
ment was visible on every face when he 
asked the previlege of acting as the defen- 
dant’s counsel. 

It was granted, however, unhesitatingly, 
and he resumed his seat. When the wit- 
ness had been heard on the side of the pro- 
secution, he rose and addressed the court. 
He recollected the prisoner ; he remember- 
ed, that on the night on which the evidence 
went to fix the murder, he had em 
the prisoner in the capacity of a guide, and 
was conducted by him over the ford; that he 
missed his way, and did not reach the lower 
ford to which he had intended to go, but 
travelled by another direction to the city. 
In regard to the bones so mysteriously 
found, he had two evidences to prove, he 
said, that the very physician who pronounced 
them human and of five years’ decay, and 
who was a bitter enemy of the defendant, 
had placed them there himself: that they 
had for many years before decked a corner 
of his study. The first was a boy who assist- 





was the aperture in the trunk of the tree it- 
self, which, at the entrance was not more 
than five inches in diameter, and, therefore, 
utterly incapable of admitting a human bo- 
dy. He sat down with acclamations of 
astonishment; the proof went on; the de- 
fendant was acquitted without an argument, 
and the corrupt and revengeful physician 
just escaped from the village time enough 
to save his neck. 

This is the story of the blasted tree. It 
has amoral. How dangerous is superstition ! 
how carefully should circumstantial evi- 
dence be examined, and how cautiously 





ed in placing them there, and the second 
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weighed! how false and how deceptive the 
idea, that what is generally believed is in- 
fallibly the right! 

—===_—_—— 


THE GLEANER. 


So we'll live, 

And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh, 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 

Talk of Court News; and we’ll talk with them too 

















Tue Lucky Prescriprion.—The late 
Dr. Warren, when a student at Montpellier, 
prosecuted his studies with so much eager- 
ness, that, from over application, he fell into 
a state of deep langour. With the view of 
re-establishing his health, he retired to a re- 
mote village, where one day in dining off 
fish, it chanced that a bone stuck in his throat. 
Hie did not fall suddenly and in a lifeless 
state from his chair, like the Little Hunch- 
back in ** The Arabian Nights,” but his case 
became so troublesome as to require help. 
There not being any surgical operator in 
the vicinity to extract the fish bone, the 
peasant with whom he lodged recommended 
to him to address himself for advice to an 
old gentleman, who, by his account, had 
performed gratuitously many extraordinary 
cures. To the old gentleman the doctor 
went, and having described his case, the lat- 
ter drew from his desk a prescription, which 
he very formally presented to him. A clys- 
ter for a fish bone in the throat seemed to 
him, on opening the paper, so ridiculous, 
that he burst into a convulsive fit of laughter, 
which dislodged the enemy from his seat. 
While he returned thanks in his best man- 
ner for the cure which had been so prompt- 
ly wrought, the old gentleman preserved all 
his gravity, without a wrinkle on his cheek, 
or the slightest emotion. ‘‘Sir,” said the 
doctor, ‘‘ this was a happy thought of yours, 
and I cannot but admire the sagacity that 
prompted it.” ‘+ No such thing,” said the 
other, “it was your chance. My father was 
a physician of great repute, and carefully 
preserved all his prescriptions, which de- 
scended to me at his death. The ignorant 
people dwelling near the family mansion, 
fancying that I inherited his knowledge, al- 
though I was not bred to physic, teased me 
so much for advice, that I came to a resolu- 
tion. at length to give to each of them the 
first of the prescriptions that came to hand. 
To your complaint, as to theirs, I listened 
attentively ; but not having any remedy of 
my own to suggest, I was constrained to 
seek one in my desk.” 


Rover.—Triumphant Generals in Rome 
wore rouge. The Ladies of France, we 
presume, and their fair sisters and imitators 
in Britain,conceive themselves always i the 
chair of triumph, and of course entitled to 
the same distinction. The custom originat- 
éd, perhaps, in the humility of the conquer- 








ors, that they might seem to blush continu- 
ally at their own praises. Mr. Gilpin fre- 
quently speaks of a ‘picturesque eye :’ 
with something less than solecism we may 
affirm, that our fair ever-blushing trium- 
phant, have secured to themselves the charm 
of picturesque cheeks, every face being its 
own portrait. 


Martrat Music or Russta.—A singu- 
lar species of music delights the Russian 
ear, and at some distance produces a grand 
effect, even to’ strangers. Forty tubes, 
each producing only one note, are committed 
to the management of as many performers. 
The leader of the band beats time with his 
foot, if in a chamber ; and in the open air a 
small drum is employed to regulate the in- 
tervals of sound. No written music is 
heard ; but practice has produced such pre- 
cision in the band, that with the tubes or 
horns, fine modulations are executed. Re- 
verberated by the air, in a situation suffi- 
ciently remote, one could imagine an ac- 
complished orchestra discoursed sweet music. 
The emperor’s band consists of 300 horns. 
The regiment of guards has also a fine set 
of performers on those plajntive instru- 
ments, and in calm summer nights, during 
which a soft and uniform twilight prevails, a 
sail upon the Neva, accompanied by another 
boat with a band of horns, is an exquisite 
luxury for the auditory nerves. 


PaupER Priviteges.—A_ respectable 
tradesman in St. Helen’s, being unfortunate 
in business, was necessitated to seek a tem- 
porary refuge in an asylum there. The na- 
ture of his business was such, that it pre- 
vented him from complying with the regula- 
tions of the establishment so exactly as the 
other inmates. To remedy this evil, and to 
stop the contagion of bad example, the 
overseer went to the magistrate, and to him 
unfolded his tale of woe. The worthy ma- 
gistrate said that he could do nothing in the 
business; and he supposed the person in 
question must be allowed egress and regress 
as he pleased. On the return of the over- 
seer he was asked what was the decision of 
the magistrate, ‘‘ Why,” he-replied, ‘“* Mr. 
H. says he can do nothing in the business ; 
and i must allow him as much hay-grass and 
rye-grass as he pleases !” 


Hebou in Arabic, is dust raised in the air, 
and hebub wind blowing about. Hence 
came our English word hubbub, of which 
the derivation was unknown to Johnson, 
and all the etymologists. 


Convenient CournaGe.—A certain earl 
having beaten Anthony Henley for some im- 
pertinence, the next day found Henley beat- 
ing another man. The peer congratulated 
him on his acquisition of spirit. ‘“ Oh, my 
Lord,” replied Henley, “‘ your lordship and 
I know whom to beat.” 











THE TRAVELLER. 





= —— 


*Tis pleasant, through the loop-holes of retreat 
To peep at such a world; to see the stir 
Of tbe great Babel, and not feel the crowd. 
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SKETCHES OF EGYPT. 


WicurAm Rag Wixson, who lately made 
a tour through Egypt, the Holy Land, and 
other ancient places in the East, has given 
the result of his observations to the world 
in a large octavo volume, from which we 
extract the following sketches :— 


ALEXANDRIA. The modern town, in its 
general appearance, is wretched anJ mean, 
and has an air of poverty which it is ex- 
tremely difficult te depict; in fact, with the 
exception of the palace of the Pacha and the 
houses of the consuls, especially that of the 
British, the habitations are deplorable in the 
extreme, and every thing is totally at vari- 
ance with English manners, customs, and 
comforts. Most of the inhabitants are in rags. 
Those who are occupied about the harbours 
are in a complete state of nudity. The num- 
ber of females is not in proportion to that 
of males. They are miserable objects, 
having their faces covered with ragged 
clothes, and small holes for the eyes, a cus- 
tom which is founded on certain religious 
tenets which they profess. The Franks 
live in a part ofthe town distinct from the 
Mahomedans, and there appears no remark- 
able prejudice to their dress as Christians. 
One of the regulations of police is, that no 
person is permitted to go abroad at night 
without carrying a light. There is a con- 
vent at a short distance from the town, said 
to be built on the spot where the church of 
Athanasius was founded. 

Damascus. The accommodation in the 
houses of a superior class is in the back 
part : the inmates are here in a state of 
complete seclusion, and effectually guarded 
against allinvasion. There is a large quad- 
rangular court, finely paved, ornamented 
with plants and fountains of water, and open 
ai top. In short, there is hardly one house 
in the place without a marble basin and 
water, to which one expression in scripture 
may be applied. The floors of the apart- 
ments are covered with carpets, large 
couches, like wool sacks, and pillows, where 
the Turks lie at their ease, ia a reclining 
posture, smoking the finest tobacco, and in- 
dulging in every sensual gratification. 
The are few or no windows to the street, but 
black walls, with a gate or wicket, which is 
so small as to require those who enter tu 
stoop very low. The houses are secured 
with wooden bolts and keys, in the same 
form as those at Jerusalem, formerly de- 
scribed. It is impossible to determine if these 
were the kind of locks and keys in use 


anciently, though there is certain evidence 
that the doors of houses and other places 
were secured in this way. The gardens are 
very numerous, but no order appears to be 
observed with respect to planting trees. 


Tue CARAVANSERAIS. These edifices 
are of two kinds. Those in cities are for 
the accommodation of travelling merchants ; 
but, such as are here and there placed 
along the roads or track, or attached to the 
ports, are intended for the temporary use 
of travellers. These caravanserais, which 
are open to persons of every religious per- 
suasion, are sometimes built on a large scale. 
They are mossy structures, having recesses 
like cloisters or arches of considerable 
depth, elevated about two feet from the 
ground ; many of them are without doors or 
enclosures for the accommodation of travel- 
lers. There is a large court or area in front, 
where the animals are fastened to the 
ground, and the entrance is seetired by 
large gates. As no provisions afm to be 
found in these places, the traveller i iged 
to provide every article he requires,4yho is 
abundantly supplied with the purest water 
from the fountains in the area, In both 
cases, in consequence of the facilities which 
they afford for the commission of crimes, 
particularly that of theft, they are respected 
by the devout Mahomedan as more sacred 
than ordinary houses. 


Tre Carrane or THE Desext.—This 
place, of all the scenes of misery and filth, 
exceeded every thing I ever beheld in any 
country through which I had travelled. It 
was a loathsome hut, rudely formed of reeds 
and straw. 
were swarms of Arabs, in all the horrors of 
poverty and nakedness, and literally cover- 
ed with vermin. Many of them, during the 
night-time, rushed into the hut with the im- 
petuosity of a torrent. The servants whe 
accompanied them, slept on the ground on 
the outside of the place; a practice that ap- 
pears to have been anciently followed in the 
East. A cloud of smoke from their pipes 
completely enveloped the place, which was 


became almost suffocating. In such a hut, 
it is unnecessary to say, that sleep, nature’s 
soft nurse, was frightened away; in fact, to 
use the words of our bard, it might be said 
to be murdered by the swarms of vermin 
which made so formidable an attack. Lan 

guage is perfectly inadequate to describe 
the dreadful sufferings I experienced during 
this memorable night. I was compelled to 
have recourse to this receptacle of wretch 

edness for shelter, from the great dews 
which fall in Egypt after sunset, which are 
so destructive to health. A thousand times 
was I forcibly reminded of the torment 











which the Egyptians must have endured 


Both inside and without there’ 


only lighted by a solitary cruse of oil, and 
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from the third plague. The whole opera- 
tion I was engaged in during the night, was 
attempting by every expedient in my power 
to ward off the vermin, but in vain. 





-. 





THE DRADIA. 








— Whilst the Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, 

To aid her precepts and enforce her laws, 

So long the just and generous will befriend, 

And triumph on her efforts still attend Brook 





PARIS THEATRES. 
July 1. 
Ambigu Comique.—A Vaudeville of one 
act, entitled Le T'uteur Trompé, Battu, et 
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Content, has been produced at this theatre. 
The subject is taken from one of Lafon- 
taine’s tales with the same title, saving and | 
except the change of one word for the sake | 
of bienséance. The scene is laid in an an- 
tique baronial castle, in the good old times 
of chivalry and crusading. The proprietor, 
Cesar de Batignoles, a grim and grizzly 
personage, turned of sixty, is guardian to 
Azeline, a young and tender damoiselle, 
whose better part (in his opinion) her riches, 
he is so enamoured with, that he resolves to 
secure to himself the future harvest of her 
tenderness. For this purpose, he has re- 
cource to the most approved bolts, and bars, 
and padlocks of the locksmiths of those days. 
But notwithstanding these iron assurances, 
his mind still misgives him, and he is looking 
out with great anxiety for the arrival of a 
trusty squire, recommended him by one of 
his friends as a very Argus for female frail- 
ties, and ina word, a male duenna of the 
first water. Azeline, on her part, has not 
been idle, and has contrived, notwithstand- 
ing the strict surveillance under which she 
is kept, to get up a little affair of the heart 
with a handsome young page ycleped Olivier. 
The amorous page on hearing of the ex- 
pected arrival of the trusty squire, takes the 
liberty of intercepting him on the road, and 
by the mingled effect of menaces and gold, 
gets him to transfer his costume and his let- 
ters of introduction to him. Under the dis- 
guise of this duenna in jack-boots, Olivier 
presents himself before the jealous old guar- 
dian, declaims most eloquently on the theme 
of ‘frailty, thy name is woman,” and shows 
himself so profoundly skilled in all the tricks 
and turns of that wily sex, that the old gen- 
tleman looks on him as the pheenix of sur- 
veillans, and immediately instals him into 
that honourable place. Azeline, to seal up 
the eyes of the old feudal square-toes still 
more hermetically, complains to him in a 
short time, that this so vaunted Argus has 
had the temerity to make love to her. The 
guardian, te have occular demonstration of 
this domestic treason, resolves to put on fe- 
male attire, and repair instead of Azeline to 





the rendezvous she had promised the squire. | 


This he accordingly does, when Olivier 
makes a most moving declaration of his pas- 
sion, to which the guardian affects to give a 
favourable hearing, on which the pretended 
squire, changing his tone, reads the suppos- 
ed Azeline a most rude moral lesson, and 
upbraids her with the atrocity of thus de- 
ceiving a tender and respectable guardian, 
and warmed to an excess of indignation by 
his own eloquence, he seizes the branch of a 
tree and soundly belabours the supposed 
faithless damoise/le. Old Batignoles though 
smarting under the weight of the blows, yet 
takes them kindly as a proof of the trust- 
worthiness of his squire. But be is soon 
aroused from his dream of security, by 
bursts of laughter from Azeline and some 
companions of Olivier. This pleasant story 
has been very skilfully put en scéne by 


Messrs. Hubert and Maréchalle, and met 


with complete success. Cheri, Dubursal, 
Mile. Eleonore, ably seconded the author's 
intentions, and secured, in no little degree, 
the favourable reception of the piece. 








BIOGRAPHY. 


The proper study of man kind is man. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF LUKE WHITE. 


Mr. Warren, of Belfast, kept one of the 
most respectable and extensive book-shops 
in Ireland. His circulating library was, 
perhaps, the largest at that time in the king- 
dom. Luke White was then an itinerant 
bookseller, with a small bag, and still smal- 
ler capital. He called on Mr. Warren, in 
the course of business, and purchased from 
him some of his cast-off novels, and vol- 
umes of broken sets, as well as a few bal- 
lads and penny pamphlets. He displayed 
in his dealings with Mr. Warren the great- 
est honesty and punctuality; and was on 
many occasions credited by him to the amount 
of two or three pounds! We have not 
been able to trace out where he lodged : 
but we suppose it must have been in no very 
respectable domicile, as he found it safe and 
desirable to deposit his bag, ** his all,” night- 
ly,in Mr. Warren’s shop; and next morn- 
ing when the clerks opened the concern, he 
resumed his burthen, and toilsome occupa- 
tion. To think, that behind Mr. Warren’s 
counter should have been depesifcd, in a 
greasy linen bag, the property of a ragged 
pedler, the very beginning of such wealth 
as Mr. White has lately bequeathed! The 
lean-visaged philosopher, ‘with spectacles 
on nose,” and a world of anxious doubt and 
care reposing in every furrow of his wrink- 
led brow, peeps, with a palpitating heart, 
into his crucible, to see whether the chemi- 
cal discoveries and experiments have pro- 
duced that long-sought for substance, whose 











touch turns the gold; but not more we are 
sure, than did Luke White con over the 
bundles of ‘*Cheevy Chace,” and the 
“Fair Matilda,” which Mr. Warren's 
shopman supplied him with—the paltry pro- 
fits from which were to be increased to two 
millions of money ! 

At this time, Mr. Robert Hodgson, father 
to Mr. J. Hodgson, bookseller, was alive. 
Luke White was in the habit of calling on 
him to get some of his workmen to patch 
up the broken binding of his second-hand 
purchases. To erase from the title page 
the word “vol.”—to scrape out the name 
at the end of the book—to mend its crazy 
joints—to polish up its worn-out sides—to 
yellow its edges, and to make it pass on the 
less learned in these matters as a complete 
work, “ little used,” is a proportion of duty 
well known to the speculators of literary 
rubbish. We are to suppose that Mr. 
White, with the aid of the book-binder, was 
not behind others in his trade. The best 
and usual mode adopted in getting off works 
of this description, is by auction. There is 
then no time to examine into the merits of 
what is put up, or to collate over its signa- 
tures—-“ going, going,” and as the auc- 
tioneer tells his auditory that the like ad- 
vantage will never again occur, the gaping 
multitude “take the ball on the hop,” and 
the book goes off at good value. Mr. White 
was also in the practice of selling by auc- 
tion his pamphlets and imperfect volumes in 
the public streets of Belfast. On these oc- 
casions he used to borrow a three-legged 
stool from Mr. Hodgson, to elevate himself 
above his literary congregation ; and, as if 
the smiling goddess who led him through 
pleasant walks to a bank of wealth, had de- 
termined to flirt with her own freaks, she 
changed the three legs of the stool in the 
common street to three seats in the House 
of Commons! His future history is well 
known. The knowledge he thus acquired 
of public sales procured him the situation 
of clerk to an auctioneer in Dublin. He 
opened a small book-shop; became eminent 
in that line; sold lottery tickets and specu- 
lated in the funds. By stock-jobbing, and 
contracting for Government Loans, he was 
enabled to bequeath at his death, which hap- 
pened within a few months, £300,000 a 
year, and £100,000 in money and securi- 
ties. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


—Science has sought. on wear, wing 
By sea and shore, each mute and living thing 














MINUTES OF 
CONVERSATIONES AT DR. MITCHILL’s. 
A ffinity of Spermaceti to quicksilver. 

By virtue of the ready attraction between 
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they can be soon brought into union by rub- 
bing ina mortar. It is very conducive to 
the speedy and efficacious formation of the 
blue ointment, in daily use. By first tritu- 
rating the quicksilver with the spermaceti, 
it is reported that double the quantity of 
ointment may be prepared in one fourth 
part of the time. The discovery was made 
by Dr. John P. Mettayer of Virginia; who 
being in want of some unguentum ceruleum 
for immediate use, tried the spermaceti, and 
found it to answer. The globules of metal 
soon disappeared under the action of the 
pestle; and the lard was afterwards added 
according to the receipt. The writer of 
this useful piece of intelligence Jacob E. 
Swann, M. D. of Nottoway, vouches from 


experiment, for the correctness of the suc- 
cess. F 


St. Lawrence Iron Ore. 


The metallic specimen produced by Ma- 
jor Theodosius Fowler, from the town of 
Fowler, county of St. Lawrence, N. Y., 
proved to be a fine specimen of the micaceous 
oxyd of Iron ; having the steel-gray fracture, 
with the reddish intermixture : and a foliated 
appearance interspersed, resembling metallic 
antimony. From the appearance of the 
sample, it might be conceived to be pure and 
rich. The reflection of light from the leafy 
tablet was bright. The worthy donor, who 
owns an extensive tract thereabouts, was 
exhorted to explore further; and in the 
mean time the sample was ordered to the 
museum. 


Likeness of General James Oglethorpe. 


Notice was taken, and most deservedly, 
of the likeness of the accomplished, the 
respected, and the venerable colonizer of 
Georgia, brought from London by Captain 
Jones of the ship Oglethorpe. That good 
friend and excellent commander placed this 
rarity at the entertainer’s disposal. It isa 
characteristic sketch in strong and expres- 
sive outline, drawn by S. Ireland, and pub- 
lished by J. Cary, of the General’s appear- 
ance in military hat, coat, sword, &c. as he 
sat on a bench at the sale of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson’s books, on the 18th February 
1785, when in his one hundred and second 
year, he was reading without spectacles a 
book he had bought. It was observed, and 
justly, that Gulian C. Verplanck Esq. in 





this species of adipocere and fluid mercury, 


the anniversery discourse pronounced be 
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fore the New-York historical society on the 
9th December 1818, was the first and per- 
haps the only person on the Atlantic shore 
who had attempted to do Oglethorpe justice : 
and the sentiment was adopted that the love 
of glory, of his country, and of mankind, 
were so blended in the General’s mind, that 
they formed but one principle of action ; in- 
asmuch as he was a hero, a statesman, an 
orator, a patron of letters, the chosen friend 
of men of genius, and the theme of praise 
for great poets. (Verplanck’s Discourse, 
page 23.) 

To render the offering more acceptable, 
the generous donor caused it to be under- 
stood that he could procure, with the united 
power of love and money, no more than 
four copies of this original performance ; of 
these, one was intended for Governor Troup 
of Georgia; a second for Commodore Por- 
ter; a third for Dr. Mitchill; and the fourth 
for Captain Jones himself. 


Inquiries into the organization and functions 
of the Brain. 

A publication by C. A. Somme, a dis- 
tinguished surgeon of Antwerp, on the Com- 
parative Anatomy of the Brain, in 8vo. of 
79 pages, was received from the author in 
the Pais Bas, It appears that the academy 
of Sciences at Paris proposed for the year 
1821 the following question, ‘“‘to give a 





2 
jects; it being only after their union, that 
we can trace this action of the will and 
the origin of the nerves ministering to vo- 
lition. The spinal marrow (p. 64) is not a 
production of the brain; nor is the brain a 
production of the spinal marrow. One is 
developed sooner than the other; that is all. 
The spinal marrow being destined to the 
nerves of motion, is evolved earlier; while 
the functions of the brain, to receive im- 
pressions of external objects by the senses, 
are not manifested, or indeed required, un- 
tilafter birth. In other words, according to 
his hypothesis, (p. 65) the brain, properly 
speaking, is devoted to the senses of smell, 
taste, and sight: and the cerebellum to the 
sense of hearing. He thinks it improbable 
that this or that faculty of the understanding, 
propensity, or passion, has a separate and 
circumscribed seat in the encephalon, as 
Gall and Spurzbeim teach. 


-_—-—_— 


SCIENTIFIC NOTICE. 


The Journals of Germany remark an 
extraordinary fall of the barometer, on 
January 23, 1824. On that day it stood at 
26 deg. 11 min. at Leipsic, it having been 
(says the Journalist) only three times as low ; 
namely, in 1779, 1782, and 1783, during the 
whole of the eighteenth century. On refer- 
ring to the Meteorological Journals kept in 
England and France, we observe, that in 





comparative description of the brain in the | 
four classes of vertebrated animals,” &c. The | 
successful competitor was M. Serres; but | 
ihe performance being illustrated by many | 
drawings, has not as vet been published. | 
Dr. Sommé was also a candidate for the | 
honour, and liad the satisfaction of knowing | 
that his memoir was respectfully mentioned 
by the academy. This encouraged him to| 
prosecute the investigation by composing 
two other dissertations. The present work 
is an abstract of the whole, without the fig- 
ures. He adopts from Cuvier the opinion, 
‘‘ that none of those who have laboured on | 
the brain, have been able rationally to es- 
tablish a positive relation between the struc- 
ture of this viscus, and its functions, even 
those which are most evidently physical. He 
considers it as demonstrated, that the nerves 
of motion (p. 5.) proceed neither from the 
cerebellum nor the brain ; and that these 
two portions of the encephalon are destined 
to receive the impressions of external ob- | 








both these countries also the barometer stood 
very low on the same day. By the Meteoro- 
logical Diary, given in the Quarterly Jour- 


nal of Science, it appears to have been at 28 


deg. 70 min. ; being considerably below the 
lowest of the month, and much below the 
average of the year. At Paris and Leipsic 
the wind was S. W.; at Althorpe, in North- 
amptonshire, W. S. W. and N. W.; and it 
rained somewhat both at Paris and Leipsic. 











LITERATURE. 


If criticisms are wrong, they fall to the ground of 
themselves: if they are just, all that can be said against 
them. does not defeatthem. The critics never yet hurt 
a good work. Marauis D'ARGENS. 








Poems on Several Occasions, with some other 
Compositions. By Nathaniel Evans, A. M. 
Philadelphia. 1772. 


Ir is not generally known that, little as 
American genius ‘has heretofore been ap- 
preciated, particularly when directing its 
efforts to poetry, and few as have been the 
successful minstrels of our country, we have 

















had poets far above mediocrity, who dated 
their existence even anterior to the revolu- 
tion. Genius, as was said on a former oc- 
vasion, is .the birthright of no particular 
soil; and whoever is intimately acquainted 
with the American people, cannot be igno- 
rant that they inherit as large a share as 
people similarly circumstanced in any other 
part of the world. Amongst the works 
which we claim for our literature, the as- 
pirations of Mr. Evans are not unworthy of 
commendation, particularly when we bear 
in mind that he tuned his pipe, when the 
meadows and plantations which beautify 
the face of our country, were nothing but 
“‘woods and wilds,” ‘where prowled the 
wolf, and where the hunter roved.” 


From an advertisement prefixed to the 
poems, it appears that the author was born 
in the year 1742, and that he died in his 
twenty-sixth year! even the little span that 
was allowed him having been darkened by 
affliction. Yet he was deeply imbued with 
the poet’s fine sensibility, and left behind 
him many pieces which afford evidences of 
the most amiable and elegant sentiments. 
He did, it is true, not live long enough to 
bring to maturity his happy endowments, 
and to refine and purify his literary taste, 
to the degree that he obviously would have 
done, had he filled up the measure of his 
years; but his name and his poetry will not 
be without its charm, when the reader is 
told that in addition to youth and amiability, 
he was unwearied in the cultivation of his 
talents, and that his attainments, such as 
they may be deemed, were the laborious ac- 
quisition of those intervals of leisure which 
he snatched from the most arduous avoca- 
tions. | 

He had but little time for the Muses, 
though he loved them much, and when he 
could steal an hour from ‘this bank-note 
world,” most ardently paid court to them. 
If he was not as successful as many of his 
followers have been, he was certainly 
worthy of praise, and we do not think it 
just that his name should be forgotten. His 
present obscurity is probably attributable 
more to accident than to insignificance, and 
we do not believe that we shall undeserved- 
ly elevate him, if we enrol him on the yet 
brief list of American poets. 


We shail, however, lay before the reader 
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and we think he will coincide in the expres- 


sions of praise which we have hazarded 
above. 


SONG. EXTEMPORE. 


The sprightly eye, the rosy cheek, 

The dimpled chin, and look so meek, 
The nameless grace and air ; 

The ruby lip in sweetness drest, 

The softly-swelling angel breast— 
All these adorn my fair! 


See ! what unnumber’d beauties rove 
Around each feature of my love, 

And fire my rapt’rous soul! 
Ten thousand sweets her looks disclose, 
At ev'ry look my bosom glows, 

And yields to love’s control. 


Just heav’ns! why gave ye charms like 
With ev'ry graceful artto please, _[these, 
To her whom rigid fate 
Permits me not my pain to tell, 
And makes me sacred truth conceal 
From one | wish my mate. 


Curse on the sordid thirst of gold! 
When tend rest passions all are sold 
To win the world’s applause ; 
When, for desire, and love, and joy, 
Low interest shall our hours employ, 
‘And gain th’ ignoble cause. 


Our author, as may be seen, is no mean 
proficient in amatory verses, and we shall 
now present an extract from some senti- 
mental lines, addressed to a young lady on 
her recovery from an illness. 


TO SYLVIA. A SONG. 


When at bleak winter’s stern command, 
Fair nature’s blooming beauties fade, 

And the sad groves all leafless stand, 
And wither’d is each pleasing shade ; 


No nightingale, or linnet gay, 

Is heard to wake the sprightly strain, 
No turtle pours her love-lorn lay 

To sooth the soul of am’rous swain. 


But when the jovial hours appear, 
That usher in the vernal breeze, 

When young-ey’d spring bedecks the year, 
And clothes in verdant robe the trees ; 


The feather’d choristers prepare 
To swell the gratulating song, 
While through the soft expanse of air, 
Wild music sweetly floats along. 


So when my Sylvia, lovely maid !. 
Is by the touch of sickness pain’d, 
When on her cheeks the roses fade, 
And with pale white her lips are stain’d; 


Oh then! my heart, oppress’d with woe 
_ And inward anguish, pines away ; 
Nor from my lips does music flow, 

A stranger to the warbling lay. 


These verses exhibit, we think, a favour- 
ablewiew of Mr. Evan’s poetry, particular- 





some short specimens of his composition, 





ly of the lighter kind ; and we shall conclude 
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by quoting part of a psalm, which he has 
rendered in verse. It resembles that which 
has since been splendidly paraphrased by 
Lord Byron, and does not fall so very far 
below the version of the latter as we might 
naturally expect : 


Twas on the gentle brink reclin’d, 

Of fair Euphrates’ murm’ring wave, 
When Zion’s fate we call’d to mind, 

Salt tears our languid cheeks did lave. 


There, on the willows bending lew, 
Our untun’d joyless harps we hung ; 

For what but grief could from us flow, 
When unrelenting foes among? 


Rather than I, in evil hour, 

Should cease to think of Judah’s wrong, 
May my right arm be void of pow’r, 

And dumb, for ever, be my tongue. 





——— 





THE GRACES. 


«* We come,” said they, and Echo saiu, ‘We come,” 

ip sounds that o'er me hovered like perfume ; 

“ We come,” THE GRacEs three! to teach the spell, 

That makes sweet woman lovelier than her bloom."’ 

Then rosé a heavenly chant of voice and shell: 

* Let Wit, of: Wisdom, with her sovereign Beauty 
dwell.”’ 








THE GARDENS OF MALMAISON. 


Tuese gardens, the seat of her who made 
use of imperial dignity only to prove how 
much the sum of happiness may be increas- 
ed by power, and who never caused tears to 
flow save those of joy and gratitude, were a 
perfect model of an English garden: the 
conservatory was filled with the choicest 
exotics, the saloon furnished with a library 
of books in natural history, and while Na- 
poleon held his councils in the library of the 
mansion, Josephine was employed in a more 
pleasing one formed by her friends, seated 
round the alcove of the saloon, and listening 
to the elegant botanical lessons of professor 
Michol. The Prussians, on approaching 
Paris, wantonly committed all sorts of de- 
predations on the residence of the first con- 
sort of Napoleon; but their ravages were 
repaired, and it is even now kept up in a re- 
spectable state. A gentleman, who visited 
it last summer, says, the house, library, writ- 
ing-table, inkstand, and arm-chair of Na- 
poleon were as he left them. The gardens 
were in tolerable order; the hot-houses and 
green-houses carefully attended to. On the 
canal,crossed by fanciful bridges, were once 
two black swans: one of them died; (the 
female,) to console the survivor, the most 
beautiful white swan that could be found 
was putin the canal, but, strange to tell, 
the monarch of the sable plumes spurned 
his new mate as a mesalliance ; and though 
they have now inhabited the same piece of 
water for years, he still preserves his stillen 
dignity, and never suffers the white swan to 


approach him; giving thus a valpable lessen 
to man, that it is possible to live in a pervert- 
ed state of society without suffering our 
principles to be contaminated. 


BEAUTY AND DRESS. 


Beauty has been with very pleasing simili- 
tude called ‘a flower that fades and dies al- 
most in the very moment of its maturity ;’ 
but there is a kind of beauty which escapes 
the general mortality, and lives to old age; 
a beauty that is not in the features, but that 
shines through them. It is not merely cor- 
poreal or the object of mere sense, and is 
not easily discovered, except by persons of 
truetaste andsentiment. There are strokes 
of sensibility and touches of delicacy, 
which, like the master-traits in a fine pic- 
ture, are not to be discerned by vulgar eyes, 
that only are captivated with vivid colours 
and gaudy decorations. These are emana- 
tions of the mind which, like the vital spark 
of celestial fire, animate the form of beauty 
with a living soul. Without this, the most 
perfect symmetry in the bloom of youth only 
reminds us of a‘ kneaded clod;’ and with 
this, the features, that time itself has defac- 
ed, have a spirit, a sensibility, and a charm, 
which those only do not admire who want 
faculties to perceive. 3 

By dress, beauty is adorned, and a want 
of that attraction is rendered less unpleas- 
ing. The rules of dress have been, not in- 
aptly, compared to those of composition. It 
must be properly adapted to the person, as, 
in writing, the style must be suited to the 
subject. A woman of rank should not ap- 
pear in doggrel, nor a farmer’s wife in kerv- 
ics. The dress of a handsome female should 
be epic ; modest, noble, and free from tinse} 
and all the luxuriances of fancy. To the 
pretty woman greater license may be allow- 
ed; she may dress up to the flights and fan- 
cies of the sonnet and the madrigal. One 
whose face is neutral, and whose personal 
charms reach no higher than genteel, should 
be epigrammatic in her dress,—neat, clever, 
and unadorned; the whole merit and attrac- 
tion lying in the sting. But the ugly wo- 
man should by all means restrict her dress 
to plain humble prose ; any attempt beyond 
that is mock heroic, and can only excite ridi- 
cule. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





THE MISERIES OF A RAINY DAY. 


“ The sky with clouds was overcast, 
The rain began to fall ; 
My wife she whipp’d the children al), 
And they set upa squall !''"—T'he Washing-Day. 


One day last week, I awoke at about 
| seven o'clock, and leoking out of my win- 























dow, to my most inexpressible chagrin and 
manifest mortification, found it was raining 
very violently. [You must understand, Mr. 
Editor, that I hold rainy days in utter detes- 
tation; more especially, when they inter- 
fere with the execution of my plans, as was 
the case on this most lamentable occasion. ] 
T looked at the weathercocks, but derived 
uo consolation from them, for the wind was 
due east, portending a stormy and uncom- 
fortable day. In utter despair, I went to 
bed again, and slept till nine.—Storm still 
continued in all its violence—arose, dressed, 
and got down stairs just in time for break- 
fast. The landlady very cross, and the land- 
lord very sleepy.—Got through with break- 
fast without engaging in any entertaining, 
instructive, or amusing conversation; the 
dreary stillness only interrupted by an oc- 
casional ejaculation from the crabbed land- 
lady, “ Get off o’ me with them great huffs 
o’ yours!” to the landlord ;—‘* What the 
dickens do ye put your spoon in the cup for!” 
tome. Concluded our operations in about 
half an hour—went up to my room, intend- 
ing to write—prepared every thing, and then 
did not know what to write about—finally 
concluded to write a sonnet to Emily, and 
discovered that my ink was out. Rained 
too hard to go out and get a supply, so seized 
up the vinegar cruet, and tried to manufac- 
ture some—unfortunately let it fall, and 
broke it to pieces, with a terrible crash that 
brought the landlady up stairs from the 
kitchen, where she had been scolding the 
servants and basting the turkey! She burst 
open the door, and stood before me viewing 
the wreck of the vinegar cruet, with a face 
ihat rivalled the painted bricks of the hearth 
in redness. I ran out of the reach of her 
broomstick, and crammed myself into a cor- 
ner. 

At last the tempest broke forth.—‘* Ye 
young devil-catcher !” exclaimed she, ‘* how 
did ye dare to take that cruet out of its 
place, without first asking me?” She went 
on a long while in this strain, first lamenting 
the fate of the cruet, which had been in the 
family since ‘‘ Methuselah was a baby !” and 
then inveighing at me, the vile author of all 
this ruin! Finding at last that she was near- 
ly exhausted, I ventured to reply. I made 
vows innumerable to repair her loss tenfold, 
and finally succeeded in quieting her, and 
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indeed to me, but with looks portending ut- 
ter annihilation to the poor servants. As 
soon as she was gone, I locked, bolted, and 
barricadoed the door of my room; but, 
though I kept her out, I could not keep out 
the racket that she made in the lower re- 
gions, (alias, ‘he sky-parlour.). “In fact, she 
belaboured the poor creatures most wofully ; 
not because they deserved it, but because 
she could find nothing else to vent her wrath 
upon. 

It was now only eleven o'clock, raining 
‘¢ hard as ever.” Took to smoking, and 
amused myself in viewing the smoke as it 
waved majestically about my head. Grew 
sleepy, and threw myself on the bed. Tum- 
bled about half an hour without finding the 
least relief; arose at twelve, and took up 
Konigsmarke—read about two pages, and 
was tempted to throw it out of the window ! 
Determined to write an anonymous letter to 
my dearly beloved and never-too-much-to- 
be-respected friend Uxbridge, and at last 
recollected (miserable man that I was!) that 
I had no ink! 

About one, a friend from the country 
(who would just as soon stand in the rain as 
in the house,) called to see me. Sat down 
to a game of chess—my friend check-mated 
me three times, and seeing the dolorous and 
vexatious appearance of my physiognomy, 
burst out into a very friendly laugh, in 
which, notwithstanding my vexation, I was 
at last constrained to join ! 

Two o’clock now struck, and, tomy ex- 
ceeding great joy, the dinner-bell came 
close behind it. Down stairs we went, and 
found the landlady tolerably clever, and the 
landlord wide awake, Did ample justice to 
the good things provided for us. After the 


| cloth was removed, invited .the landlord to 


partake of a bottle of wine in my room; 
which invitation was most cordially and 
gratefully accepted. Sat till four, when my 
friend evaporated, and my landlord was call- 
ed off by business. Thus.I was again left 
alone in all the horrors of involuntary “ stay- 
at-home-a-tive-ness.” 

Five o’clock struck, and still there were 
no appearances of clear weather. Took 
“ Knickerbocker’s History of New-York,” 
and read with much satisfaction the terrible 
battle between the Dutch and Swedes! Just 
as I finished, heard the cryof fire! Sallied 





sending her down to the kitchen reconciled 


forth to see the fun, and after running my- 
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self half to death, and getting completely 
drenched, had the extreme satisfaction of 
finding that it was a false alarm! Got home 
about half past six, and underwent a com- 
plete scolding from my landlady, and a 
dressing, as soon as I got to my room, from 
myself! I immediately made a vow never 
to stir out of the house during an alarm of 
fire, till the clapboarding was hot. 

At seven, took a cup of tea with suitable 
accompaniments. That concluded, made 
the necessary preparations for a visit to 
Kimily, [never mind the other name. ] 
Found her at home, but unluckily in a bad 
humour ! [a strange thing for her, by the by. ] 
Succeeded at last in restoring her to good 
humour, and spent a very pleasant evening 
with her. Now, Mr. Editor, I would ad- 
vise every one, whenever he does not know 
what to do with himself, whenever he grows 
tired of himself, and every thing else, 
instead of applying to laudanum, gunpow- 
der, or any of those antidotes to ennui, to 
betake himself with all imaginable de- 
spatch to his sweetheart; or, (if he has no 
sweetheart, and one lady is as good for him 
as any other) to any one of the feminine 
gender, and “Pll stake my reputation on 
it” he’ll leave her in as good a disposition to- 
wards himself and every one else, as ever 
he was in the happiest moments of his life. 
Indeed, Mr. Editor, I think we men would 
be a poor set of devils, if we were debarred 
the society of the ladies.. There is some- 
thing so delightful as well as instructive in 
their conversation—so bewitching and en- 
caging in their smiles, that he must bea 
very fool who could despise the one and care 
nought for the other. For my part, I would 
not barter one hour’s conversation with, or 
a single smile of favour from—a certain 
person who shall be nameless, for all the 
empty praises which are so profusely lavished 
on the author of “* Waverly,” or the *‘ presi- 
dential candidates.” in common with “ Clin- 
ton hats,” “* Mammoth hogs,” &c. Finally, 
Mr. Editor, I hope that all who read this, 
will acknowledge that I have made a valua- 
ble discovery, as regards the expulsion of 
‘* blue devils,” and that visits to the ladies 
will supersede the use of laudanum and gun- 
powder, which have been so very fashion- 
able hitherto. 

A. §. L. 





EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


No, 24. Vol. I. of New Series of the Mr- 
NERVA will contain the following articles: 

PoPULAR TaLEs.—-Joannes Obermuller ; 
imitated from the German. Part I. 

THE TRAVELLER.— Fashionable Life in 
Mexico. No. I. 

THE Drama.— London Theatres. 

BroGRaPuy — Memoirs of William Cooke. 

ARTS AND SciENcES.—Conversationés at 
Dr. Mitchill’s. The Cure of Hydrophobia.— 
Scientific and Literary Notices from Foreign 
Journals. 

LITERATURE.—-Tales of a Traveller— 
No. Il. 

THE GrAcES.—A Brazilian Amazon. 

MISCELLANKovus.—Saturday Night in Lon- 
don. 

PortRy.—Lines toa Lady; by “ ***;” and 
other pieces, 

GLEANER, RECORD, ENIGMAS. 

To CoRRESPONDENTS.—The ‘‘ Ode to the 
Sea” and ‘* Sketch No. I,” are inadmissible.-~ 
Ellen” is too sentimental for our pages. 


——-A thing of Shreds and Patches. 














A company is now forming in this city, for 
the purpose of supplying the principal sea-ports 
in the Mediterranean with steam vessels. 


Memoirs of General de Lafayette, by Gen. 
Ducondrey Holstein, have just been published 
by Mr. Wiley. 

A cabinet maker in Troy, N. Y. has invent- 
ed a bedstead which does not require mortises, 
tenons, screws, a bed cord, or canvas bottom, 
to keep it together. 

Out of the last 100 days, to the 9th inst. there 
have been 50 days during which rain has fallen 
in this city. 

A white oak tree was lately eut down at 
Greensburgh, Penn. which, when cut and piled, 
measured 11 cords of sound wood, 





MARRIED, 


Mr. D. L. Rapelye to Miss P. Cortelyou. 
Mr. Arehibald Hays to Miss Agnes Morrison. 
Mr. F. Millen to Miss Mary Ann Gibson. 
Mr. Thos. Norman to Miss M. A. Springer. 
Mr. John Davies to Miss Mary Crometien. 
Capt. Samuel! Hill to Mrs. Charlotte Reed. 
Mr. Daniel Balies to Miss Eliza Griswold. 


DIED, 


Isaac Cornell, Esq. aged 63 years. 
Mr. Peter Bannen, aged 50 years. 

Mrs. Charlotte Edgerton. 

Mr. John V. Brevoort, aged 71 years. 
Mr. George Van Nest, aged 30 years. 
Mr. Charles Coffin aged 20 years. 
Rev. John Bassett, D.D, aged 58 years. 
Mrs. Catharine Tice. 




















POETRY. 


**It is the gift of POETRY to hallow every place in 
which it moves; to breathe round nature au ocour more 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 
it a tint more magical thanthe blush of morning.” 











For the Minerva. 


LINES. 
On seeing the picture of Cleopatra. 


Tuts is the face that charmed the world! alas! 
How changed since, like a sea-born Venus, thou 
Reclined within thy barque for kings to come 
And worship thee,—those raven curls, escaped 
From their smali silken ban, are now flung back 
From that high forehead where the mind bath made 
Her visible temple,—here are those sweet eyes, 
So large and dark, but where is fled their light, 
Their soft voluptuous splendour—the full lip, 
Lovely as passion’s must luxurlant dream, 
But where is the quick smile that once dwelt there? 
Now in thine eyes sits the foul fiend Despair, 
Aud those bright lips are pressed as if in pain. 
Thou still art beautiful, and they who gaze 
Might almost learn to love stern misery 
Since it can look so lovely, but the heart 
Must throb with a deep sense of grief, to think 
Of what has made thee thus-—Oh why should Love, 
That ought to be our happiness, become 
The deadliest bane of peace ’—and woman too 
Must feel its fearful power most fearfully? 
Her unrequited love is a fair bud 
Dying for air and light, and love betrayed 
A flower that fades before a chilling blight. 
Oh! never yet has passionaie love been blest,— 
A few brief moments of delight and then 
Succeed long years of woe and wretchedness. 
Alas! alas! the only gift that might 
Make this fair world a garden of delight, 
Has made it a dark wilderoess—and why ” 
Because man wills it so! were young hearts made 
All innocence and feeling, that proud man 
Might break them,—trample on their young affections 
And leave them desolate ? 
IANTHE 
— 


Lord Byren’s splendid introduction to the ** Bride of 
Abydos” was undoubtedly suggested by the original of 
the following translation. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE. 


Know’'s* thou the land where the lemon-trees bloom! 
Where the gold-orange glows in the deep thicket’s 


gloom ? 
Where the wind ever soft from the blue heavens blows, 


And the greves are of laure] and myrtle and rose ? 
Kaow’st thou it? 
Thither! O thither! 
My dearest and kindest, with thee would I go! 
Know’st thou the house with its turretted walls, 
Where the chambers are glancing, and vast are the 
halls? 
Where the figures of marble look on me so mild. 
As if — ‘*Why thus did they use thee, poor 
child {” 
Kaow’st thou it ? 
Thither! O thither! 
My guide and my guardian, with thee wouldI go! 
Know’st thou the mountain, its cloud-covered arch, 
Where the mules among mist o’er the wild torrent 
march ! 
tn the clefts of it, dragons lie coil’d with their brood; 
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The rent crag rushes down, and above it the flocs’. 
Thither! O thither! f 
Our way leadeth: Father, O come let us go! 


—<p>— 
Por the Minerva. 


| From the Greek of Sappho. 
To an illiterate and unpoetical woman. 


Unknown, unheeded shalt thou die, 
And no memorial shall proclaim 
That once beneath this upper sky 
Thou had'st a being and a name. 


For never to the Muse’s bowers 

Didst thou with glowing heart repair, 
Nox ever intectwine the flowers 

That Fancy strews unnumbered there. 


Doomed oer that dreary realm, alone, 
Shunned by each gentle shade, to go, 
Nor friend shall soothe, nor parent own 
The child of sloth, the Muse's foe. 


—~>—_ 


In the album at Passaic falls we lately observed tho 
foliowing lines, in the handwriting of a valued friend. 
We give them from memory, 

The cloven rock and rushing flood 

Show the tremendous power of God ; 

The smooth verdant vale 

And the calin flowing river 
Are the types of nis goodness 
For ever and ever. 


O. L. H. 


The Passaic Album contains some very good memen- 
tos of those who have visited the place, and some su- 
perlative rhythmical nonsense—a legitimate wit, whose 
name is withheld, alludes to the latter in a yery neat 
epigram, addressed to Col. Godwin, the proprietor of 
the album 


Godwin, thy country’s genius calls, 
Oh let thine album published be, 

And name the immortal work—the falls 
Of Patterson and poetry. 


—>— 
Ancient Poetry. 
LOVE. 


Love is a prettie frenzie, 

A melancholy fire, » 

Begot by looks, maintain’d with hope, 
And heighten’d by desire. 


Love is a prettie tyrant, 

By our affections armed ; 

Take them away, none lives this day, 
The coward boy hath harmed. 


Love isa prettie idol, 

Opinion did devise him ; 

His votaries are sloth and lies, 
The robes that do disguise him. 


Love is a prettie painter, 

And counterfeiteth passion ; 

His shadow’d lies make fansies rise 
To set beliefe in fashion. 


Love is a prettie pedler, 

Whose packe is fraught with sorrowes, 
With doubts, with feares, with sighs, with 
Some joyes—but those he borrowes. [teares; 
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Love is a prettie nothing, 

Vet what a quoile it keepes ; 
With thousand eyes of jealousies, 
Yet no one ever sleepes ! 


-_—P- 


We never saw the dog on whom this epitaph is writ- 
ten; but if he had one-hundredth part of the good humour 
and social spirit of his master, (whom we know very 
well,) it is impossible he could ever have been mad, 
the suspicion of which caused his owner to lodge a hand- 
ful of shot in his head. 


Epitaph on Sancho—a Poughkeepsie dog’. 


* Ye village hogs and biped dogs 
Dismiss your idle fears, 

For here’s poor Sanch under this plank, 
Cut off in prime of years. 


Woodcocks and snipes, now tune your pipes, 
Nor dread returning summer, 

My breath ic stopped and down I’m popped 
By my false friend, Bill Plummer. 


* Canis loquitur. 
~<>— 
From the Italian. 


| Phe irresistibility of Cupid and Bacchus united, is 
very finely expressed in the following lines—the ideas 
would not dishonour the Teian bard. | 


The urchin of the bow and quiver 

Was bathing in a neighbouring river, 
Where, as I drank on yester-eve, 
(Shepherd-youth ! the tale believe) 

*T was not a cooling, crystal draught, 

*T was liquid flame I wildly quaffed ; 
For love was in the rippling tide, 

I felt him to my bosom glide, 

And now the wily wanton minion 
Plays o'er my heart with restless pinion. 
This was 1 day of fatal star, 

But were it not more fatal far 

If Bacchus, in thy cup of fire 

I found this fluttering, young desire ? 
‘Then, then indeed, my soul should prove 
Much more than ever drunk with love ! 


MADRIGAL. 
(From the French.) 


‘The gamester and the lover find 

Yortune and Love are of one mind, 
Both are by mere caprice directed— 

Tn vain the generous lover sighs, 

In vain his art the gamester plies, 
Virtue and skill are both neglected. 


Fortune and Cupid, all agree, 
Are so stark blind they cannot see 

The worth of any kind of merit. 
Blockheads grow rich ere we’re aware, 
‘To woman fools and foplings are 

More dear than men of wit and spirit. 


—>-- 


THE JOY OF GRIEF. 
PLEASANT is the joy of grief! it is like the shower of 
»ring, when it softens the rough branch of the oak. and 
ne young leaf rears its green head.’—Oss14yn. 
Oh! strike the harp of former days, 
And let its mournful music ring; 
Dim ghosts shall listen while their praise 


- @ 


How sweet the tones and dear tie iay 
That wakes the mem’ry of the dead ; 

They fell, renown’d, on battle’s day,~— 
The gory field their dying bed. 


Oh ! like the genial shower of spring, 
Sweet is the deep-felt joy of grief ; 

The oak’s rough branches softening, 
While freshly springs the opening leaf: 


To sink the tears we gladly shed, 
In memory of the fallen brave ; 
A freshness o’er the soul they spread, 
Like flowers that bloom above the grave. 


a ae 


FROM THE PORTUGUESE. 


The jutting rocks the ocean laves, 
And soon or late the rocks decay, 

Until with liquid shocks the waves 
Sweep every rugged stone away. 


Not so the seas of tears I pour 
Ah cruel! while for thee I pine ; 
Those seas of tears but harden more 
That ynrelenting heart of thine. 





——— 








“ And justly the wise man thus preached to us all, 
Despise not the value of things that are small.” 








Resounds upen the deep-toned string. 


Answer to PUZZLE in our last. 


Puzz_Le I.—Pen. 
Puzz.LE Ii.—Bul)-finch. 
Puzz_LE IlI.—The letter S. 


NEW PUZZLES. 


I. 


When Slander’s busy tongue, in ancient times, 

Aspers’d your beauties with imputed crimes, 

Ladies, your valorous knight in blazon’d arms, 

{ hurl’d defiance to protect your charms. 

When in —— rank and file you throng the 
ball, 

And music echoes through the bowers or hall, 

Ere in gay tumult join the joeund bands, 


I gently peess you by your lily hands. 
fl 





t December gems the morn with dew, 
And Mir Maria leads the hunter’s crew, 

As with sweet voice she cheers the flying steed, 
I hold the rein that cheeks and guides his speed. 


II. 


I first denote things dull and flat ; 

Old, tiresome, musty, and all that. 
Take off a letter—now behold, 

What’s always tedious when twice told 
Take off another—there’ll appear, 

/ near relation to strong beer. 
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